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IN  the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years 
of  our  national  existence,  thirty  citizens 
reached  the  presidency.  Some  were  big  men, 
some  were  little  men,  some  were  men  of  great 
intellect,  some  were  stupid,  some  were  color- 
ful, and  some,  not  even  drab. 

In  the  test  of  time,  the  little  men  either 
have  been,  or  soon  will  be,  completely  for- 
gotten. 

Of  the  big  men,  only  four  stand  out  and 
are  sure  to  live  in  the  memory  of  our  people 
as  long  as  the  nation  endures.  They  are 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Lincoln. 

Washington  survives  as  the  "Father  of 
His  Country,"  as  the  leader  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary forces  which  made  our  institutions 
possible. 

Jefferson  is  remembered  not  only  as  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 


but  as  one  of  the  few  men  of  his  day  who 
really  believed  what  he  in  that  immortal 
document  proclaimed. 

Jackson  continues  because  he  remains 
what  he  was  —  the  inspiration  to  all  men 
who  set  out  to  surmount  the  seemingly  in- 
surmountable. 

He  challenged,  he  fought,  he  vanquished. 

Not  the  least  of  his  triumphs  was  his 
defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  his  over- 
throw of  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  Biddle's 
cesspool  of  corruption,  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 


Last  but  not  least  comes  Abraham  Lincoln 
—  Lincoln  the  great,  Lincoln  the  humble, 
Lincoln,  the  man  of  sorrow.  He  not  only 
differs  from  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son, but  differs  from  all  men  who  left  their 
mark  on  the  sands  of  time,  in  that  he  sinks 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  men  as 
the  days  of  his  being  grow  more  distant. 

He  was  born  123  years  ago  today  in  a 
single-room  log  cabin.  It  had  one  window, 
one  door,  and  a  dirt  floor. 

It  was  located  in  the  wilderness  of  Ken- 
tucky, then  the  frontier  of  our  country. 
Neighbors  were  few  and  far  between.  Savage 
beasts  and  still  more  savage  men  prowled 
about. 

Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  were 
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his  parents.  They  were  pioneers  of  pioneer 
stock,  brave  and  undaunted. 


Their  lot,  in  common  with  all  others  who 
were  fighting  it  out  on  that  frontier,  was  a 
hard  one.  To  physical  comforts  they  were 
strangers.  Everything  they  had  was  secured 
at  the  expense  of  hard  and  grinding  toil. 
The  axe  and  the  grubber  were  their  tools. 

But  hard  as  was  the  life  they  lived,  it  had 
its  compensation,  for  real  freedom,  that  is, 
economic  freedom,  was  theirs,  because  land, 
from  which  comes  all  wealth,  was  practically 
free.  It  sold  for  less  than  fifty  cents  an  acre. 

The  cruelty  of  unemployment  was  to  these 
frontier  people  unknown.  To  look  for  a  job 
not  to  be  had  was  not  dreamed  of.  To  want 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  was  beyond  their 
imagination  —  as  it  should  be  beyond  ours. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  of  his 
birth,  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  life. 

The  march  to  the  west  was  on. 

Covered  wagons  by  the  thousands  were 
rolling  by. 

Thomas  Lincoln  decided  to  move  to 
Indiana  where  better  land  could  be  had  for 
little  more  than  the  mere  asking.  It  meant 
another  trek.  It  involved  another  hardship. 
To  that  they  were  accustomed. 
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Along  the  trail,  as  Carl  Sandburg  in  his 
"Prairie  Years"  puts  it,  "they  passed  aban- 
doned wagons  with  the  prairie  grass  growing 
over  the  wheels.  Household  utensils  rusted 
by  the  wayside  and  the  bones  of  horses  and 
men  were  common  sights  to  behold."  The 
answer  to  it  all  was  their  oft  repeated 
declaration:  "The  cowards  never  started 
and  the  weak  ones  died  by  the  way." 

At  Pigeon  Creek  they  halted.  Between 
two  trees  they  built  a  pole  shed.  It  was 
closed  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  was  open. 
In  the  corners  were  beds  of  dry  leaves.  With 
skins  and  pelts  for  covers,  with  a  huge  fire  at 
the  open  side,  the  cold  of  the  winter  months 
was  tempered  to  the  extent  that  such  protec- 
tion could  temper  the  icy  blasts  that  blew. 

Abe  was  of  school  age.  The  nearest  school 
house  was  nine  miles  away.  That  meant  a 
walk  of  eighteen  miles  a  day  for  Abe  and 
his  sister,  Sarah. 

In  the  spring  Thomas  Lincoln  felled  some 
trees.  Out  of  the  logs  he  built  a  cabin.  This 
was  progress. 

The  land  between  the  stumps  was  cleared. 
The  soil  was  broken.  Corn  was  planted.  The 
crop  that  was  harvested  provided  most  of 
the  food  on  which  they  lived  during  the 
winter. 


Then    again    came    spring    to    usher    in 
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summer.  With  it  came  Abraham  Lincoln's 
first  great  sorrow.  His  mother,  Nancy  Hanks, 
died.  He  was  nine  years  old.  The  age  when  a 
boy  needs  mother  most. 

In  a  little  while  Thomas  Lincoln  went 
back  to  Kentucky.  Abe  and  Sarah  are  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  father  seeks  out 
Sally  Bush.  He  knew  her  from  childhood. 
She  is  now  a  widow  with  three  children.  He 
proposes  marriage.  She  accepts.  They  are 
married.  Her  belongings  are  loaded  in  a 
wagon.  The  five  start  back  for  Indiana. 
They  arrive  at  Pigeon  Creek.  Abe  and  Sarah 
are  introduced  to  their  new  'mammy"  as 
their  father  puts  it. 

Here  they  live  for  twelve  years.  Again 
comes  the  urge  to  go  west.  Abe  has  grown  to 
young  manhood.  He  is  a  few  days  past  his 
majority  when  the  start  is  made. 

In  the  new  country  he  continues  in  work 
that  is  rough,  in  work  that  is  hard.  But  no 
matter  how  rough  and  hard  the  work  or  long 
the  hours,  he  finds  time  to  read.  To  his 
native  ability  is  now  added  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  the  companionship  of 
others  in  the  books  he  reads. 


He  becomes  interested  in  politics.  He  is 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  He  meets  Ann 
Rutledge.  A  courtship  begins.  They  are 
betrothed.  Then  comes  his  second  and  great- 
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est  sorrow  of  his  life  —  Ann  Rutledge  dies. 

How  deep  the  wound  which  only  time  will 
heal!  How  great  the  grief  he  and  he  alone 
must  bear!  It  overwhelms  him.  He  walks 
around  in  a  daze,  oblivious  to  all  about  him. 
Consolation  he  finds  only  at  her  grave. 
There  he  stands  by  the  hour,  mumbling 
words  only  to  be  understood  by  those  who 
in  their  youth  passed  through  the  same  cruel 
ordeal  of  grief  and  of  sorrow. 

He  becomes  a  lawyer.  He  advances  rapidly. 
He  understands  people. 

Now  comes  to  Springfield  a  girl  from 
Kentucky.  Her  name  is  Mary  Todd.  She  is 
the  life  of  the  gathering  wherever  it  meets. 
She  is  escorted  to  parties  by  Stephen  Douglas 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  has  the  choice 
of  two  men  who  will  be  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  They  will  oppose  each  other. 

She  chooses  Lincoln.  He  courts  her.  They 
are  engaged.  The  wedding  day  is  set.  The 
guests  arrive.  All  is  ready.  The  groom  fails 
to  appear.  He  does  not  love  her  and  lacks 
the  courage  to  tell  her.  An  unforgivable  act. 


Months  later  he  calls.  He  calls  to  tell  her 
he  does  not  love  her.  She  bursts  into  tears. 
He  takes  her  in  his  arms.  He  fails  to  carry 
out  his  purpose.  The  courtship  starts  anew. 
In  a  little  while  they  are  married.  Before  them 
lie  twenty-three  years  of  marital  discord. 
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Ten  years  before,  Garrison  with  his 
"Liberator"  launched  the  movement  of  the 
Abolitionists. 

Soon,  with  a  rope  around  his  waist,  he  will 
be  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston. 

Broadcloth  mobs  in  the  north  are  the 
defenders  of  the  unspeakable  institution  of 
chattel  slavery  in  the  south. 

Four  years  before,  Lovejoy,  at  Alton, 
denies  that  slavery  is  a  God-ordained  insti- 
tution. He  pays  the  price.  A  bullet  through 
his  heart  lays  him  low. 

A  little  later  a  young  man  will  step  out 
from  an  aristocratic  home  in  Boston.  Wendell 
Phillips  is  his  name.  He  will  become  the 
orator  of  the  Abolitionists.  Friends  will  shun 
him.  Enemies  will  pelt  him  with  eggs.  He 
forgives  the  former,  he  defies  the  latter.  His 
style  of  oratory  will  be  different.  His  attacks 
will  be  bitter,  his  facts  relentless,  his  logic  un- 
answerable,his  appeals  sweeping  all  before  him. 


The  people  commence  to  divide.  The 
struggle  of  the  century  is  on.  It  will  end  on 
the  battlefield.  Five  hundred  thousand  young 
men,  the  flower  of  the  nation,  will  go  to 
untimely  graves. 

The  Abolitionist  movement  does  not  ap- 
peal to  Lincoln.  He  is  a  whig.  As  such  he  is 
elected  to  Congress.  He  serves  one  term. 
Then  back  to  Illinois  to  practice  law. 
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Soon  a  new  political  party  will  be  organ- 
ized. It  will  be  called  The  Republican  Party. 
He  will  join  it.  Four  years  later  that  party 
will  nominate  him  for  the  office  of  United 
States  senator.  His  opponent  will  be  Stephen 
Douglas.  They  will  stage  seven  debates. 
National  attention  will  be  focused  on  Illinois. 
The  extension  of  slavery  will  be  the  topic  of 
discussion.  Lincoln  will  carry  the  state  in  the 
popular  vote,  but  will  lose  the  Legislature. 
Douglas  succeeds  himself. 

Two  years  later  the  second  national  con- 
vention of  the  Republican  party  is  held  in 
Chicago.  There  are  many  candidates  for  the 
presidential  nomination.  Lincoln's  friends 
are  there  in  great  numbers.  The  hall  is 
packed  with  his  followers.  When  the  balloting 
is  over,  Lincoln  is  the  nominee. 


The  Democrats  meet  in  Charleston.  Doug- 
las has  a  majority  of  the  delegates  but  can- 
not muster  the  two-thirds  necessary  to  win 
the  nomination.  After  days  of  bitter  fighting 
the  convention  takes  a  recess  without  making 
a  choice.  When  it  again  assembles  it  will 
meet  in  two  places.  It  has  two  nominees. 
Douglas  leads  the  northern  wing. 

The  campaign  is  on.  It  is  a  colorful  con- 
test. The  "wide-awakes"  are  marching. 
Little  do  they  think  that  in  eight  months 
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they  will  march  again  —  carrying  muskets 
instead  of  torches. 

On  the  question  of  slavery  Abraham  Lin- 
coln still  remains  silent.  He  disappoints  the 
Abolitionists.  When  the  votes  are  counted, 
because  of  the  split  in  the  Democratic  party, 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  elected. 

To  Springfield  come  the  seekers  for  place 
and  position.  The  burden  of  office  is  upon 
him.  He  discovers  what  all  others  similarly 
situated  have  discovered,  that  while  a  few 
come  to  put  something  into  government,  the 
many  come  to  take  something  out. 


The  time  arrives  for  him  to  leave  Spring- 
field. Before  doing  so  he  travels  many  miles 
by  train,  and  by  horse  and  buggy  over  roads 
that  are  muddy.  His  journey  ends  at  a  log 
cabin.  He  himself  helped  build  it.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  woman  who  mothered  him, 
Sally  Bush.  She  knows  her  boy  is  coming. 
She  stands  in  the  doorway  to  greet  him.  He 
takes  her  in  his  arms,  kisses  her,  bids  her 
goodbye.  It  is  the  last  time  they  shall  meet. 

Choked  with  emotion,  tears  trickling  down 
his  cheeks,  Abraham  Lincoln  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  car  that  will  carry  him  to  the 
Capitol  bids  his  friends,  his  neighbors,  and 
his  townspeople  goodbye.  When  next  they 
see  him  he  will  be  on  his  way  to  his  final 
resting  place. 
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A  month  will  pass  before  he  reaches  his 
destination.  At  all  places  where  he  stops, 
feeling  is  intense.  It  is  openly  predicted  he 
will  be  assassinated  before  Washington  is 
reached. 

South  Carolina  had  already  declared  her- 
self a  sovereign  state.  The  law  makers  voted 
to  raise  and  equip  a  volunteer  army  of  10,000 
men.  Six  other  states  quickly  followed  in 
her  wake. 

The  great  experiment  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment, now  72  years  old,  is  to  be  tested  in 
the  fire  of  conflict. 

Was  it,  this  government  of,  by  and  for  the 
people,  as  Lincoln  put  it,  to  perish  from  the 
earth?  Only  time  would  tell. 


It  is  March  fourth.  With  it  comes  the 
inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
sixteenth  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  assume  a  burden  greater  than  was 
borne  by  all  of  his  predecessors  combined. 

The  ceremony  begins.  Stephen  Douglas, 
his  rival  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Todd,  his 
political  antagonist  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, his  opponent  for  the  office  he  is  about 
to  take,  stands  by.  He  takes  from  Lincoln 
his  hat  and  cane.  He  holds  both  until  the 
delivery  of  the  inaugural  address  is  over. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  maker-in-chief  of  the 
infamous  Dred  Scott  decision,  writer  of  the 
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Court's  majority  opinion,  the  principles  of 
which  will  soon  be  shot  to  pieces,  admin- 
isters the  oath. 

Lincoln  with  manuscript  before  him  now 
faces  the  crowd. 

The  long  looked  for  moment  at  last  has 
come. 

In  the  hearts  of  all  there  is  fear,  because 
in  the  southland  the  people  are  united  in 
rebellion,  while  in  the  north  they  are  divided 
on  how  to  do  what  must  be  done. 

What  will  he  say? 

Lincoln  reads.  His  hearers  listen.  Fear 
and  doubt  are  quickly  dispelled.  They  sense 
they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  great  leader, 
one  who  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  about  him.  So  he  will  stand  until  his 
task  is  done. 

He  says:  "This  country  with  its  institu- 
tions belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the 
existing  government  they  can  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  of  amending  it  or  their 
revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or  over- 
throw it." 

He  understands  his  country's  institutions. 
He  knows  the  rock  on  which  they  rest. 

He  concludes  with  a  peroration  that  will 
live  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is 
spoken  remains  as  a  means  of  communicating 
thought  between  men. 

Let  me  read  it.  "I  am  loath  to  close.  We 
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are  not  enemies  but  friends.  We  must  not 
be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bond  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  every 
patriotic  grave  to  every  living  hearthstone  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  union  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature." 


In  six  weeks  the  inevitable  happens  — 
Sumter  is  fired  on.  Lincoln  will  live  through 
four  dark  years.  His  sad  face  will  be  a  conso- 
lation to  the  millions  who  will  weep  and  who 
will  mourn.  Of  him  it  will  be  said,  as  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  put  it,  "clothed  with  almost 
absolute  power  he  never  abused  it  except  on 
the  side  of  mercy.,, 

He  calls  for  seventy-five  thousand  volun- 
teers. Term  of  enlistment  is  ninety  days. 

He  believes  the  war  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. So  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  greed 
of  the  nation's  leading  financiers;  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  army  contractors;  the  unending 
fault  finding  of  carping  critics  and  the  wicked 
jealousy  of  a  few  army  generals. 


The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  is  fought  at 
Gettysburg  in  July  of  Eighteen  sixty-three. 
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In  November  following,  the  burial  plot  in 
the  heart  of  that  battlefield  where  thou- 
sands gave  their  all  is  to  be  proclaimed  a 
National  Cemetery. 

The  day  of  the  ceremony  will  be  made  a 
momentous  one. 

The  great  and  the  near  great  from  far  and 
near  have  been  invited. 

The  President  has  been  asked  to  lend  his 
presence,  and  to  "make  a  few  appropriate 
remarks. " 

Abraham  Lincoln  comes.  For  two  hours 
he  listens  to  Edward  Everett  deliver  the 
oration  of  the  day. 

At  its  conclusion  he  rises.  He  is  introduced. 
He  walks  to  the  edge  of  the  platform.  He 
reads  from  notes  scribbled  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope. 

Before  the  people  on  the  outer  fringe  of 
that  gathering  hear  anything  he  has  said, 
he  has  uttered  the  last  word  in  the  shortest 
speech  he  ever  made. 

It  contains  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
words. 

Its  beauty  impresses  none.  Its  brevity 
bewilders  all. 

Months  will  pass  before  even  a  few  realize 
what  all  now  know:  that  the  Gettysburg 
address  of  x^braham  Lincoln  is  a  prose  poem, 
surpassing  in  depth  of  feeling  and  dignity  of 
statement,  anything  and  everything,  written 
or  spoken,  by  any  man,  in   any  tongue,  in 
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any  place,  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history. 


Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  spring  of  '64  is  a 
discouraged  and  despondent  man. 

He  is  fearful  about  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  and  doubtful  of  his  own  success  in  the 
fall. 

He  and  his  advisers  consult.  They  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  he  is  to  be  his  own 
successor  he  must  stand  as  a  coalition  candi- 
date —  the  representative  of  all  the  forces 
opposed  to  slavery  and  the  rebellion. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  end  a  conven- 
tion is  called.  It  meets  in  Baltimore.  Out  of 
it  comes  the  National  Union  ticket  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  its  head. 

He  chooses  for  his  running  mate  a  Demo- 
crat, Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee. 

The  opposition  nominates  General  George 
B.  McClellan;  the  general  whose  indecision 
and  procrastination  is  largely,  if  not  wholly 
responsible  for  the  struggle  growing  into  a 
long  drawn-out  affair. 

Fortunately  for  the  nation  in  that  crucial 
moment,  more  voters  are  more  interested  in 
their  country's  welfare  than  in  their  party's 
success,  so  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  patient, 
loving,  and  forgiving  man  is  re-elected. 

The  war  is  drawing  to  a  close.  His  second 
inaugural  is   at  hand.   Again   he   takes    the 
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oath.  Bitterness  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  save 
in  the  heart  of  him  who  assumed  the  burden, 
who  carried  the  load,  who  wept  with  the 
mother,  who  consoled  the  widow.  Because 
his  life  had  been  one  of  sorrow  he  could  feel, 
he  could  say,  what  others  could  not  even 
think.  Listen  to  his  words: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphan  —  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations/' 


In  five  weeks  Grant  will  meet  Lee  at 
Appomattox. 

The  cruel  war  is  over.  Night  has  passed. 
Day  is  here. 

The  great  character  in  that  awful  drama 
needs  to  relax.  He  goes  to  the  theater.  For  a 
moment  he  is  left  unguarded.  A  shot  is  fired. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  mortally  wounded.  He 
is  carried  into  a  house  across  the  street.  The 
next  morning  he  breathes  his  last. 

Stanton  emerges  from  the  death  chamber. 
To  the  world  he  says:  "Now  he  belongs  to 
the  ages." 


The 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Delivered  by  President  Lincoln  at  the  dedication  of  the 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg  as  a  soldiers'  cemetery,  November, 

1863. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate  —  we 
cannot  consecrate  —  we  cannot  hallow,  this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us  —  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  —  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


